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LINCOLN. 


I. 

Some  three  years  ago,  and  consider- 
ably less  than  fifty  years  after  Lincoln's 
death,  there  appeared  a  partial  list  of 
books  and  pamphlets  published  about 
him  during  half  a  century.  Although 
many  publications  at  home  and  abroad 
undoubtedly  escaped  enumeration,  this 
bibliography  contained  more  than  eleven 
hundred  separate  titles.  During  the  last 
three  years,  many  more  important  ad- 
ditions to  our  Lincoln  literature  have 
appeared;  and  of  the  writing  of 
magazine  articles  there  is  literally  no 
end. 

Now  stop  for  a  moment  and  consider 
what  this  means.  Here  is  a  biograph- 
ical library  of  really  imposing  size, — con- 


sisting  of  some  thousands  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  with  perhaps  twelve  or  fif- 
teen hundred  different  titles,  together  with 
an  endless  number  of  magazine  articles 
and  more  ephemeral  contributions, — all 
devoted  to  the  life,  work,  character  and 
influence  of  this  one  man.  In  other 
words,  if  you  had  the  means  and  the  in- 
clination to  make  a  complete  collection 
of  Lincoln  literature,  you  might  fill  all 
your  book  shelves  and  line  all  the  walls 
of  your  library  with  books  and  publica- 
tions about  Abraham  Lincoln.  And  the 
end  is  not  yet.  Measured  by  biograph- 
ical output,  therefore,  no  other  American 
— not  even  Washington — equals  Lincoln 
to-day. 

II. 

Now  I  mention  this  remarkable  fact 
because  it  shows,  as  well  as  anything  can, 
the    unique    and    permanent    and    pre- 


eminent  position  which  Lincoln  occupies 
in  our  national  life  and  thought. 

And  not  only  that,  it  shows  the  con- 
stantly increasing  influence  of  his  life 
and  work  and  words  and  character  and 
personality.  For  these  books  and  pam- 
phlets and  magazine  articles  are  published 
in  increasing  numbers  in  this  way  be- 
cause it  pays  to  publish  them.  And  it 
pays  to  publish  them  because  there  is  a 
great  popular  demand  for  them.  And 
there  is  a  great  popular  demand  for  them 
because  millions,  literally  millions  of  men, 
women  and  children,  rich  and  poor,  cul- 
tivated and  ignorant,  are  hungry  for  more 
facts,  more  details,  more  personal  remi- 
niscences, more  insight  into  his  character 
and  motives; — so  hungry  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  books  and  maga- 
zines and  papers  that  try  to  satisfy  their 
cravings  by  telling  them  over  and  over 
again  with  a  few  variations  the  old  famil- 
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iar  and  romantic  story  of  his  simple  life, 
his  rugged  virtues,  his  heroic  labors,  his 
triumphant  success,  his  great  heart. 

But  if  the  great  volume  of  Lincoln 
literature  is  significant,  the  great  number 
of  readers  is  still  more  significant,  and 
the  kind  of  readers  is  most  significant  of 
all.  For  the  readers  of  Lincoln  literature 
are  not  confined  to  any  fastidious  or 
specially  educated  class.  Lincoln,  for- 
tunately, is  the  idol  and  the  ideal  of  what 
we  sometimes  call  the  common  people. 
And  by  the  common  people  I  do  not  mean 
exclusively  people  of  our  older  American 
stock,  or  even  our  native-born  citizens. 
He  is  also,  happily,  the  idol  and  the  ideal 
of  many  of  our  newest,  foreign-born 
recruits.  It  is  one  of  the  encouraging 
signs  of  the  times  that  many  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  Lincoln  are  to 
be  found  among  the  so-called  aliens  who 
are  flocking  to  our  shores  from  every  part 


of  the  old  world.  These  immigrants, 
foreigners,  refugees  and  their  children, 
who  are  sometimes  regarded  as  a  menace 
to  our  democratic  institutions,  are  also 
enthusiastic  admirers  of  this  American 
of  Americans,  this  democrat  of  demo- 
crats. And  I  know  of  no  better  evidence 
of  their  right  to  come  here  than  this 
ability  which  they  and  their  children 
show  to  recognize  and  choose  the  best. 
And  I  know  of  no  greater  or  more  impor- 
tant service  than  this  which  Lincoln  is 
rendering  his  country  to-day, — leavening 
all  the  diverse  and  incoherent  elements 
of  our  population  with  the  pervasive, 
democratic  leaven  of  his  own  personality; 
binding  all  parts  of  the  nation  together  in 
one  organic,  living  whole,  in  spite  of  all 
the  differences  of  race,  language,  religion 
and  tradition.  For  the  great  significant 
fact  is,  that  all  classes  of  citizens,  rich  and 
poor,  educated  and  uneducated,  native- 
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born  and  foreign-born, — all  alike  find  in 
Lincoln  their  national,  democratic  ideal. 
They  love  to  look  upon  his  careworn 
face;  to  hear  his  words;  to  be  told  the 
wonderful  story  of  his  humble  birth  in  a 
social  Nazareth  whence  no  prophet  was 
expected  to  come;  of  his  childhood  of 
grinding  poverty;  of  his  youth  of  toil  and 
privation;  of  his  manly  virtues;  of  his 
triumphant  career;  his  laurel  wreath  of 
victory;  his  martyr's  crown  of  glory; 
his  immortal  fame  as  the  Father  of  his 
Country, — the  emancipator  of  a  race,  the 
savior  of  his  nation. 

In  short,  he  has  become,  within  half  a 
century  of  his  death,  the  tutelary  genius 
of  a  great  people, — a  real  Father  Abra- 
ham, the  patriarch  and  savior  of  a  great 
national  family, — the  providential  leader 
and  lawgiver  who  brought  the  nation  out 
of  bondage,  and  led  it  through  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  wilderness  of  despair  to  the 


borders  of  that  Promised  Land  of  peace 
and  good  will  which,  in  the  inscrutable 
mystery  of  divine  Providence,  he  was 
permitted  to  look  upon  from  the  heights 
of  his  own  prophetic  vision, — but  for- 
bidden to  enter, — forbidden  to  lead  his 
people  into. 

There  his  heroic  figure  will  be  forever 
enshrined, — the  Moses  of  the  American 
people, — standing  at  last,  after  years  of 
superhuman  toil  and  patient  endurance, 
on  the  Mount  Pisgah  of  national  triumph, 
with  the  wilderness  and  the  Red  Sea  be- 
hind him,  and  his  face  shining  with  God- 
like love  and  pity,  pointing  his  fellow- 
countrymen  onward  to  the  Promised 
Land  of  the  future,  flowing  with  the  milk 
and  honey  of  mutual  forgiveness  and 
fraternal  love.  For  even  as  he  stood 
there,  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  the  cloud 
descended  and  the  lightning  flashed, 
and  he  vanished  from  mortal  sight, — 
and  took  his  place  among  the  immortals. 
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III. 

I  say  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  immortals. 
For  immortals  are  people  over  whom 
death  has  no  power;  people  who  do  more 
work  and  exert  more  influence  after 
death  transfigures  them  than  they  could 
possibly  do  while  alive.  And  Lincoln  is 
probably  the  most  influential  person  in 
America  to-day, — many  times  more  in- 
fluential than  when  he  lived;  and  his 
influence  is  growing  stronger  from  year 
to  year  and  generation  to  generation. 
So  that  our  greatest  debt  to  him  is  not 
for  what  he  did  to  save  and  emancipate 
the  nation  half  a  century  ago,  but  for  the 
constantly  increasing  and  inestimable 
service  which  he  is  still  rendering  his 
country  from  day  to  day. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  achieve  fame  and 
win  plaudits  from  the  generation  to 
which  you  belong.     It  is  a  vastly  greater 
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thing  to  achieve  immortality, — and  es- 
cape the  limitations  of  time  and  place,  by 
embodying  in  precept  and  example  those 
eternal,  fundamental  truths  and  virtues 
which  never  wear  out,  but  only  wear 
brighter  and  brighter  with  continued  use. 
But  granting  that  Lincoln  is  one  of  the 
immortals, — in  what  does  his  peculiar  ex- 
cellence consist?  Why  is  he  such  a  pe- 
culiarly heroic  figure?  Why  has  he 
become  the  patron  saint  of  the  great 
church  state  of  democracy?  Why  is  he 
the  idol  and  the  ideal  of  the  common 
people?  Why  does  his  personality  loom 
higher  and  higher  upon  the  horizon  of 
the  past,  as  the  receding  years  spread  the 
panorama  of  history  before  us,  and  men 
and  things  that  filled  the  public  eye  are 
lost  to  sight  and  blended  in  the  flat  land- 
scape of  historical  oblivion?  Why  do 
we  see  Lincoln  more  distinctly  and  under- 
stand him  better  each  succeeding  year, 
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while  other  forms  and  other  voices  grow 
less  and  less  distinct?  Why  does  the 
effacing  hand  of  Time  that  chisels  away 
the  details  and  blurs  the  faces  and 
characters  of  common  men,  only  make  his 
portrait  more  clear-cut,  and  leave  his 
character  more  sharply  defined,  and  en- 
grave his  precepts  more  indelibly  upon 
the  hearts  of  men  ? 

Why    has    Lincoln    fulfilled    Lowell's 
prophecy  ? — 

Great  captains,  with  their  guns  and  drums, 

Disturb  our  judgment  for  the  hour, 

But  at  last  silence  comes; 

These  all  are  gone,  and,  standing  like  a  tower, 

Our  children  shall  behold  his  fame, 

The  kindly-earnest,  brave,  foreseeing  man, 

Sagacious,  patient,  dreading  praise,  not  blame, 

New  birth  of  our  new  soil,  the  first  American. 

Why    is    he    the    first    and    foremost 
American?     Why  is  he  so  dear  to  the 
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hearts  of  all  lovers  of  democracy  every- 
where? Not  simply  because  he  was 
fortunate  in  his  life-work  or  fortunate 
in  his  death.  But  first  of  all  because 
he  embodies  in  his  example  and  in 
his  precept  the  democratic  hopes  and 
aspirations  for  which  this  great  republic 
stands, — the  democratic  ideal  towards 
which  civilization  slowly  moves.  In  his 
career  our  people  see  their  democratic 
ideas  exemplified.  He  is  not  simply  a 
democrat;  he  is  democracy  made  flesh 
and  dwelling  among  us.  He  is  our 
national  hero  and  patron  saint  because 
he  has  worked  out  in  his  own  experience 
the  social,  political,  moral  and  spiritual 
ideals  we  so  constantly  fall  short  of;  so 
often  lose  sight  of;  and  yet  so  fondly 
cherish. 

For,  when  you  stop  to  think  of  it, 
Lincoln's  marvellous  career  stands  for 
the  most  important  as  well  as  the  most 
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democratic  fact  in  the  whole  realm  of 
Nature  and  of  human  nature, — the 
fact  that  the  golden  child  of  destiny  is 
often  born  in  iron  families, — that  the 
child  of  genius  upon  whom  the  fate  of 
nations  and  civilizations  depends,  may 
be  found  in  the  humblest  and  poorest  as 
well  as  the  richest  and  best  home: — so 
that  to  save  these  golden  children,  these 
men  of  genius  who  are  the  great  leaders, 
teachers  and  saviors  of  mankind,  society 
must  build  its  avenues  of  opportunity 
past  the  doors  of  the  humblest  citizen. 
And  this  equality  of  opportunity  is  not 
simply  the  ideal  of  democracy;  it  is  also 
the  law  of  Social  Self-preservation. 

No  one  ever  stated  this  great  principle 
more  clearly  or  exemplified  it  better  than 
Lincoln : — 

"  I  happen,  temporarily,  to  occupy  this 
White  House,"  he  said  to  a  returning 
regiment,  in  1864.     "I  am  a  living  wit- 
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ness  that  any  of  your  children  may  look 
to  come  here  as  my  father's  child  has. 
It  is  in  order  that  each  one  of  you  may 
have,  through  this  free  government  which 
we  have  enjoyed,  an  open  field  and  a 
fair  chance  for  your  industry,  enterprise, 
and  intelligence;  and  that  you  may  all 
have  equal  privileges  in  the  race  of  life, 
with  all  its  desirable  human  aspirations." 
In  short,  equality  of  opportunity  was 
what  Lincoln  believed  to  be  the  charter 
of  individual  liberty  and  the  essence  of 
social  justice  and  freedom.  Not  the 
dead  level  of  equality  of  attainment;  but 
equal  opportunity  for  even  the  humblest 
citizen  to  make  the  most  of  his  capacities. 
It  is  the  embodiment  in  word  and  deed  of 
this  great  universal  principle  of  liberty 
and  progress  that  makes  Lincoln  the 
patron  saint  of  democracy,  the  great  pilot 
of  the  Ship  of  State. 
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IV. 

But,  curiously  enough,  we  have  been 
very  slow  to  apply  the  great  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  to  the  particular  group 
of  people  from  whom  Lincoln  himself 
came.  By  some  irony  of  fate,  the  poor 
mountain  whites  of  the  South,  from  whose 
Nazareth  Lincoln  and  other  noted  men 
have  come,  have  been  left  to  one  side  in 
the  march  of  improvement.  They  are  de- 
scribed by  those  who  know  them  best  to- 
day as  "  our  contemporary  ancestors  " ; — 
which  means  that  they  are  a  hundred 
years  or  more  behind  the  times.  Their 
dwellings,  their  domestic  utensils,  their 
tools,  their  schools,  their  churches,  their 
intellectual  and  social  ideals,  all  bear  the 
unmistakable  mark  of  arrested  develop- 
ment. The  pathetic  poverty  and  priva- 
tion  which   embittered   Lincoln's   child- 
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hood  are  still  duplicated  in  thousands 
of  the  homes  of  these,  his  people. 

Not  long  ago  an  able  young  man,  who 
had  been  for  three  years  conducting  a 
school  among  these  mountaineers,  decided 
to  come  north  and  study  the  terrible  con- 
ditions of  poverty  in  the  great  city  slums, 
which  he  had  so  often  read  about.  But, 
after  spending  some  months  as  a  resident 
in  one  of  our  social  settlements,  he  came 
to  me  and  said, — "Your  people  in  the 
city  slums,  as  you  call  them,  don't  know 
the  meaning  of  poverty.  Every  child 
among  them  is  living  within  sight  of  a 
church  and  a  school  and  a  social  settle- 
ment; and  every  one  has  opportunities 
thrust  upon  him.  My  poor,  barefooted, 
isolated,  neglected  children  of  the  South 
would  look  upon  the  opportunities  of 
your  poorest  city  waif  as  unattainable 
luxuries." 

These  descendants  of  Lincoln's  friends 
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and  neighbors  are  typical  of  millions  of 
neglected  white  people  in  the  mountains 
of  the  South.  Some  of  them  are  the  same 
stock  that  peopled  New  England.  They 
suffered  from  the  curse  of  slavery,  which 
made  labor  socially  degrading.  They 
served  the  nation  loyally  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary struggle.  They  responded  gen- 
erously to  Lincoln's  call  to  arms.  The 
nation  owes  them  much.  But  above  all 
it  is  indebted  to  them  for  Lincoln.  They 
are  his  people.  Other  "mute,  inglori- 
ous" Lincolns  may  be  languishing  there 
for  lack  of  opportunity! 

V. 

To-day,  on  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln's  birth,  the  nation  is 
asking  itself  what  fitting  memorial  it  can 
rear  to  the  memory  of  this  illustrious 
son.      We  hear  rumors  of  vast  expendi- 
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tures  for  monuments,  statues  and  tri- 
umphal arches  in  Washington.  We  are 
told  of  a  memorial  highway  to  be  built 
by  the  grateful  nation  from  Washington 
to  Gettysburg.  But  no  one  stops  to  ask 
what  kind  of  memorial  Lincoln  himself 
would  like  to  have. 

Can  you  not  imagine  what  he  would 
say?  Can  you  not  see  the  deprecating 
look  and  gesture  with  which  he  listens  to 
these  efforts  of  his  grateful  fellow-coun- 
trymen to  devise  a  fitting  memorial  of 
marble  or  bronze?  Can  you  not  see 
him  waving  aside  the  plans  for  monu- 
mental splendor  and  extravagance,  and 
pointing  earnestly  to  his  still  unfinished 
work  of  emancipation  of  both  white  and 
black?  Can  you  not  see  him  pointing 
you  to  schools  like  Hampton  and  Tuske- 
gee  and  Calhoun  and  begging  you  to 
go  on  with  the  work  of  emancipation? 
Pointing  to  his  own  neglected  people, — 
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to  Berea  College  and  the  impoverished 
schools  that  are  struggling  for  existence 
among  the  mountain  whites  of  the  South  ? 
Can  you  not  hear  him  saying  in  the  words 
of  the  great  Master, — "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
my  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto  me"  ? 
Can  you  not  hear  him  saying  to  you 
men  who  are  in  business,  or  engaged  in 
professional  work, — Remember  that  at 
my  call  your  fathers  flocked  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  nation,  and  left  property,  home, 
family  and  friends,  and  endured  hard- 
ship and  privation  and  disease  and  death, 
as  brave  soldiers.  And  now  I  call  upon 
you  to  join  the  great  army  of  peace,  and 
work  for  the  good  of  your  country  in  your 
homes,  your  shops,  your  factories,  your 
banks,  your  offices,  your  daily  tasks.  I 
call  upon  you  to  think  and  plan  and  sac- 
rifice and  give  of  your  time  and  your  sub- 
stance to  carry  on  the  great  unfinished 
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work  of  emancipation  and  education, — 
which  your  fathers  helped  me  begin ! 

VI. 

Therefore,  let  the  nation  do  as  a 
memorial  the  thing  which  above  all  other 
things  Lincoln  would  have  cared  to  do, 
— bring  to  his  neglected  and  isolated 
people  in  the  southern  mountains  a  great 
opportunity.  Let  Congress  appropriate 
millions,  not  for  monuments,  but  for  a 
great  education  fund  for  the  poor  whites, 
— for  Lincoln's  people.  Let  Congress 
give  golden  opportunities  to  the  golden 
child  and  iron  opportunities  to  the  iron 
child,  wherever  found, — so  that  we  may 
have  more  Lincolns,  and  more  of  the 
democracy  of  opportunity  for  which  he 
stands, — and  of  which  the  nation  stands 
so  sadly  in  need. 

We   ought   to    erect    something   more 
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permanent  and  more  appropriate  than 
marble  or  bronze.  We  ought  to  erect 
educational  monuments  which  shall  pro- 
duce new  Lincolns,  and  continue  his 
work, — not  simply  commemorate  it.  For 
Lincoln's  work  is  not  yet  done.  It  is 
only  begun.  Give  us  Lincoln  schools 
and  colleges, — opportunities  for  mental, 
moral  and  industrial  training, — and  we 
shall  have  living  monuments  in  the  lives 
of  patriotic  men  and  women;  monu- 
ments in  brains  instead  of  bronze. 

The  true  memorial  to  Lincoln  is  not  a 
national  highway  from  Washington  to 
Gettysburg,  but  an  educational  highway 
from  the  Kentucky  mountains  to  Wash- 
ington; and  from  every  backwoods  cabin 
and  every  isolated  farm-house  to  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  technical  schools 
and  great  universities  of  the  land.  Build 
a  memorial  highway  of  educational  op- 
portunity to  complete  the  work  for  which 
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Lincoln  gave  his  life,  and  our  fathers 
gave  theirs. 

For  at  Lincoln's  call  our  fathers  left 
all;  endured  all;  gave  all — even  to  their 
lives.  "And  greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  shall  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends." 

At  the  very  hour  of  victory  he,  too, 
gave  all — laid  down  his  life.  But  not 
until  he  had  issued  a  new  call  for  volun- 
teers, and  summoned  us  to  take  up  the 
unfinished  work  which  he  and  our  fathers 
had  so  valiantly  begun. 

Shall  we  refuse  to  listen?  Shall  we 
pretend  to  admire  his  virtues  and  not 
follow  his  example?  Shall  we  pretend 
to  respect  his  wisdom  and  neglect  his 
precepts  and  advice?  Shall  we  talk  of 
his  heroism  and  yet  refuse  to  take  up  his 
unfinished  work?  Shall  we  praise  his 
patriotic  self-sacrifice  and  yet  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  the  call  for  unselfish  patriotism 
to-day  ? 
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Surely,  if  we  seek  a  fitting  monument,  it 
is  for  us  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  un- 
finished work  to  which  he  and  our  fathers 
gave  their  lives.  In  Lincoln's  own  words, 
"  It  is  rather  for  us,  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us, — 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion; that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain; 
that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom;  and  that  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the 
people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

And  we  must  not  forget  that  the  un- 
finished task  to  which  we  are  to  dedicate 
our  lives  and  our  substance  is  a  religious 
as  well  as  a  social  and  political  duty. 
For  the  same  great  principle  of  demo- 
cratic opportunity  which  was  exemplified 
in  Lincoln's  life  and  words,  is  also  the 
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underlying  principle  taught  and  illus- 
trated by  the  founder  of  our  religion: — 
the  Child  of  Destiny — the  teacher  and 
savior — lying  in  a  manger  among  the 
beasts;  the  guiding  star  of  the  new  era 
standing  over  the  home  of  the  poorest 
family;  the  wise  men  bringing  the  op- 
portunities of  wealth  and  wisdom  to  the 
poorest  child  in  the  great  social  family; 
Jesus  himself,  true  to  his  star,  pointing 
to  the  poor  and  needy  and  saying, — 
"Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren"; 
the  king  on  his  throne  in  the  last  great 
day  of  judgment,  saying  to  those  upon 
his  right  hand,  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it 
unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye 
did  it  unto  me;  and  inasmuch  as  ye  did 
it  not  unto  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  did  it  not  unto  me. 
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